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SURPRISE. 


BY SARAH J. DAY. 





Prophecies stirring the wood, 
Presciences felt in the air, 
Then vague misgivings and chilling mood; 
When, suddenly, every where, 
There’s a mist of green on the trees, 
Soft skies over us, birds a-wing, 
Flowers at the wood’s edge blossoming, 
And all in a moment, one feels and sees 
About him the marvel and rapture of 
spring. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Illinois Legislature the House 
Committee on Elections, by a vote of 14 to 
6, has recommended the passage of a bill 
giving the tax-paying women the right to 
vote for members of taxing bodies and for 
municipal officers. On the same day the 
Senate advanced a woman suffrage bill to 
third reading. 








The vote in the California Senate on 
woman suffrage was even more favorable 
on reconsideration than it was the first 
time. It stood 24 ayes to 11 noes. Inthe 
Assembly the final vote stood 38 ayes to 
89 noes. The measure is beaten for this 
year, but the figures of the vote must be 
disquieting to the opponents of equal 
rights. 





Senator Cavins of Indiana startled the 
State Senate the other day by movipga 
woman suffrage amendment to a pending 
bill. Senator Slack wanted to restrict 
the right of aliens in Indiana to vote, and 
was trying to interest a rather sleepy Sen- 
ate in his bill, which laid down certain 
qualifications for suffrage, including, as 
usual, the word “male,” Mr. Cavins 
offered an amendment to omit the word 
**male,’’ and supported his motion, accord- 
ing to the Indiana papers, in a speech of 
remarkable eloquence, which electrified 
the Senate, and swept many of its mem- 
bers completely off their feet. His amend- 
ment was lost, but by so narrow a margin 
that the change of four votes would have 
carried it; and this in conservative Indi- 
ana! Senator Cavins is a young man, un- 
der 35, and Indiana women describe him 
as a man of the highest character. We 
shall publish his speech next week. 





President Roosevelt’s address to the 
Congress of Mothers will be read with in- 
terest by all, whether they agree with it 
or not. Most of it will command the 
hearty assent of right-minded people. 
But on some points the President is not 
borne out by facts—as for instance where 
he attributes the prevalence of divorce to 
women like Selma in ‘*Unleavened Bread.”’ 
The court records show that the great 
majority of divorces are granted for mis- 
conduct on the part of husbands; and 
though in some cases their wives may 
have nagged them into it, such instances 
can account for only a small fraction of 





the whole number. If the President or 
any one else could find a way to keep 
husbands from infidelity, cruelty, drunk- 
enness and desertion, two-thirds of the 
divorces would thereby be prevented, 


-_--_- 








Another woman, this time in Newark, has 
dropped dead from taking the ‘‘Headache 
Powders” that are allowed to be solf at 
every drug-store freely and without warn- 
ing as to their dangerous character. Is 
there not need of the Patent Medicine 
Bill? 


———— ore 





An unusual number of deaths have 
taken place during the last few days 
among the friends of our cause. Among 
those who have passed away are John K., 
Wildman and Matilda Hindman of Penn- 
sylvania, President Capen of Tufts Col- 
lege, Professor Annah May Soule of Mt. 
Holyoke College, Martha Holladay Clag- 
horn of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. Dr. 
Gleason of Buffalo, N. Y. Obituaries will 
appear later. 


Oe 


The Rhode Island W. S. A. has started 
a monthly paper, the Woman Citizen, pub- 
lished at Providence and edited by Mrs. 
Jeannette S. French. Mrs. French writes: 
“Tt was started as a campaign sheet, but 
we have decided to publish it monthly 
after the Legislature has adjourned. This 
is no attempt to supersede the JouRNAL, 
to which we look for news chiefly, but 
rather to be a feeder for that paper,’’ 
The Woman Citizen is of neat and hand- 
some aspect, and the first number is full 
of good things. 





The First Natlonal Conference held in 
America on the problem of the working 
women will take place at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City, to-morrow at 3 P.M. The Confer- 
ence is called by the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, and the question offered for dis- 
cussion is that public opinion should sup- 
port the unions in their efforts to organ- 
ize the working women. Samuel Gom- 
pers will speak on ‘‘The Need and Value 
of Organization for Working Women,”’ 
and Jane Addams on ‘‘The Decisive Power 
of Public Opinion.’’ The discussion will 
be led by Miss Mary E. McDowell and 
Mrs. Mary K. O’Sullivan. Ali interested 
are invited. 





_<o-- 


The bill to let Massachusetts women 
who can vote for school committee vote 
also on the nominations for school com- 
mittee is pretty sure tu pass within the 
next two or three years. It is self-evi- 
dently fair. It is endorsed not only by 
the Suffrage Association, but by the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with more 
than 35,000 members, the W. C. T. U.,with 
some 70,000, the Teachers’ Club, etc., etc. 
All these organizations will be interested 
in knowing the methods by which the 
bill was defeated this year. 





After the hearing, at which the friends 
of the bill presented a strong case and its 
opponents -a very weak one, the matter 
was referred by the Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws to a sub-committee of five, all 
of whom were understood to be in favor. 
They were to put the proposition in 
shape, and report to the full committee, 
a majority of whom were also in favor. 
Mr. Charles R. Saunders, it is said, then 
went and labored privately with each mem- 
ber of the sub-committee, telling them 
that he had powerful objections which he 
had not brought forward at the public 
hearing. (It will be remembered that at 
the hearing he and his friends found so 
little to say against the caucus bill that 
they had to devote most of their time to 
arguing against woman suffrage in gen- 
eral, till the legislative committee asked 
them what bearing their remarks had on 
the question in hand.) Mr. Saunders suc- 
ceeded in talking over two of the five 
members of the sub-committee, and a 
third was taken ill. When the Committee 
on Election Laws met to take action, 
Representative Simon Swig asked for a 
postponement in order that the majority 
of the sub-committee, who were in favor, 
might be heard from. Representative 
Luce, always a strong opponent of equal 
rights for women, moved instead that the 
sub-committee be discharged from further 
consideration of the matter. This was 
carried; and an adverse report was made 
by the Committee on Election Laws and 
accepted by the House, 





When the question came up in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Edwards Cheney moved to 
substitute the bill for the adverse report; 





14 Senators voted to do so, and the bill 
was substituted. But the final vote was 
adverse, 17 to 5. Senator Cheney says 
this gives no fair idea of the number of 
Senators who favored the measure; thatit 
was understood that the bill could not pass 
both houses this year and many mendislike 
to vote for a bill that has no chance of pas- 
sage. Let the women remember that the 
two men most active in championing 
their bill were Senator Cheney and Rep- 
resentative Swig, and send them letters of 
thanks. The address of both is State 
House, Boston. 





THE VICTORY IN AUSTRALIA. 

The latest Australian victory is only 
one of a series. In granting full State 
suffrage to women, Queensland has fol- 
lowed the example of four other Austral- 
ian States. South Australia granted it in 
1895, West Australia in 1900, New South 
Wales in 1902, and Tasmania in 1903. 
Victoria is now the only one of the six 
Australian States that denies this right to 
women; and in Victoria a woman suffrage 
bill has passed the Lower House eight 
times, by ever-growing majorities, only to 
be thrown out each time by the nonrepre- 
sentative Upper House. 

In Victoria, as throughout all the rest 
of Australia, the women have had full 
national suffrage since 1902, and munici- 
pal suffrage for more than a generation. 
Thus Victoria presents the queer specta- 
cle of women allowed to vote for members 
of the National Parliament but not of the 
State Parliament—an anomaly which can- 
not last long. 

Lady Holder, wife of Sir Frederick 
Holder, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Federated Australia, a woman 
for years prominent in philanthropic work, 
wrote in the N. Y. Independent of June 9, 
1904: 

‘‘Australian experience has conclusively 
disposed of the objection that women 
have no aptitude for politics or interest in 
public affairs. They have proved that 
they possess both. While they have no 
general ambition for parliamentary hon- 
ors, and display no sex antagonism, they 
regard their right to vote as a responsible 
trust. It is rendered equally clear that 
they can and do exercise a salutary influ- 
ence on political life without sustaining 
any of the injuries supposed to follow. 
They are as good wives, mothers and sis- 
ters as ever, and better companions for 
their men-folk because of their widened 
interest and the truer equality in which 
they stand.”’ A. & 2. 





DRESS REFORM IN BERLIN. 


A notable movement toward the intro- 
duction of rational clothing for women 
has been made by the Leipzig board of 
education. It has printed, and distrib- 
uted free to the mothers of girls in the 
public schools, a leaflet describing a ‘‘re- 
form’ dress for school and street wear. 
The dress was exhibited in the schools, 
and patterns were sold at five cents 
apiece, 





oe 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. L, Rosa Minoka is a young Indian 
woman who, having won honors as a 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania and served with credit as 
resident physician of the women’s hospi- 
tal of Philadelphia, has now opened an 
office in that city. She is said to be not 
only a skilful doctor but a beautiful and 
interesting young woman, 


Miss Jessie B. Hunter has been chosen 
out of fifteen applicants for the post of 
assistant medical officer of the Brare- 
bridge (Lincolnshire, Eng.) lunatic asylum, 
She has occupied the position at a private 
asylum in Lincolnshire since 1902, and has 
been assistant house surgeon at the Glas- 
gow infirmary. She is a M. B, and C. B. 
of Glasgow University. 


Dr. Mary Stone of Australia sent a pa- 
per to the National Women’s Congress 
urging the establishment of ‘epileptic 
colonies,’’ in view of the fact that the 
ranks of criminals are continually rein- 
forced ‘by weak-willed epileptic children, 
moral and physical degenerates who are 
easily led into vice. She asks for the seg- 
regation of these unfortusates that their 
kind may not be multiplied. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE MOTHERS’ 
CONGRESS. 


President Roosevelt gave the following 
address on March 12 before the National 
Congress of Mothers: 





In our modern industrial civilization 
there are many and grave dangers to 
counterbalance the splendors and the tri- 
umphs. It is not a good thing to see 
cities grow at disproportionate speed rel- 
atively to the country; for the small land- 
owners, the men who own their little 
homes, and, therefore, to a very large ex- 
tent the men who till the farms, the men 
of the soil, have hitherto made the foun- 
dation of lasting national life in every 
State; and if the foundation becomes 
either too weak or too narrow, the super- 
structure, no matter how attractive, is in 
imminent danger of falling. 

But far more important than the ques- 
tion of the occupation of our citizens is 
the question of how their family life is 
conducted. No matter what that occu- 
pation may be, as long as there is a real 
home, and as long as those who make up 
that home do their duty to one another, 
to their neighbors and to the State, it is 
of minor consequence whether the man’s 
trade is plied in the country or the city, 
whether it calls for the work of the hands 
or for the work of the head. 

But the nation is ina bad way if there 
is no real home, if the family is not of the 
right kind; if the man is not a good hus- 
band and father, if he is brutal or cow- 
ardly or selfish; if the woman has lost her 
sense of duty, if she is sunk in vapid self- 
indulgence or has let her nature be twisted 
so that she prefers a sterile pseudo-intel- 
lectuality to that great and beautiful de- 
velopment of character which comes only 
to those whose lives know the fulness of 
duty done, of effort made and self-sacrifice 
undergone. 

In the last analysis, the welfare of the 
State depends absolutely upon whether or 
not the average family, the average man 
and woman and their children, represent 
the kind of citizenship fit for the founda- 
tion of a great nation; and if we fail to 
appreciate this, we fail to appreciate the 
root morality upon which all healthy civ- 
ilization is based. 

No piled-up wealth, no splendor of ma- 
terial growth, no brilliance of artistic de- 
velopment, will permanently avai! any 
people unless its home life is healthy, un- 
less the average man possesses honesty, 
courage, common sense and decency, un- 
less he works hard and is willing at need 
to fight hard; and unless the average wo- 
man is a good wife, a good mother, able 
and willing to perform the first and great- 
est duty of womanhood, able and willing 
to bear, and to bring up as they should be 
brought up, healthy children, sound in 
body, mind and character, and numerous 
enough so that the race shall increase and 
not decrease. 

There are certain old truths which will 
be true as long as this world endures, and 
which no amount of progress can alter. 
One of these is the truth that the primary 
duty of the husband is to be the home- 
maker, the bread-winner for his’ wife and 
children, and that the primary duty of the 
woman is to be the helpmeet, the house- 
wife and mother. The woman should have 
ample educational advantages; but, save 
in exceptional cases, the man must be, 
and she need not be, and generally ought 
not to be, trained for a lifelotg~career as 
the family bread-winner; and, therefore, 
after a certain point, the training of the 
two must normally be different, because 
the duties of the two are normally differ 
ent. This does not mean inequality of 
function, but it does mean that normally 
there must be dissimilarity of function. 
On the whole, I respect the woman who 
does her duty even more than I respect 
the man who does his. 

No ordinary work done by a man is 
either as hard or as responsible as the 
work of a woman who is bringing up a 
family of small children; for upon her 
time and strength demands are made not 
only every hour of the day, but often 
every hour of the night. She may have 
to get up night after night to take care of 
a sick child, and yet must by day continue 
to do all her household duties as well; and 
if the family means are scant she must 
usually enjoy even her rare holidays tak- 
ing her whole brood of children with her, 
The birth-pangs make all men the debtors 
of all women. Above all, our sympathy 
and regard are due to the struggling 
wives among those whom Abraham Lin- 
coln called the plain people, and whom he 
so loved and trusted; for the lives of 

Continued on Page 46.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAw writes from Day- 
tona, Fla.: ‘‘Both Miss Anthony and I are 
constantly improving.”’ 


FRAULEIN SCHLIEMANN, president of the 
German Teachers’ Association in France, 
has been elected an officer of the French 
Aeademy. 

FRAULEIN JOHANNA MESTORF, director 
of the Museum of National Antiquities at 
Kiel, Germany, bas been awarded the gold 
medal for scientific achievement by Kaiser 
Wilhelm, ’ 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt has just 
completed a course of six lectures be- 
fore the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, on ‘‘Woman from the Standpoint 
of Evolution.’”’ She says that in her re- 
searches, while preparing for these lec. 
tures, she learned many amusing facts, 
entirely new to her. Later she may give 
them to the public. 


CIDANELIA R, GONZALEZ DE GARILLO 
was the first graduate from the Dental 
School of Buenos Ayres, and has now a 
large practice outside of her duties as 
special dentist in the Children’s Hospital 
of that city. There are five women dent- 
ists in Buenos Ayres. Sefiorita Magdalena 
Sozzania is the resident dentist in the 
Rivadavi Hospital. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN has 
had a busy time in England, where her 
friends had arranged to have her give 
eighteen lectures and addresses in thir- 
teen days. From England she went to the 
Continent for a series of twelve lecture 
engagements, beginning at Amsterdam, 
and going on to Vienna, Buda-Pesth, etc. 
Mrs. Gilman expects to sail for America 
about March 25, 


Mrs, MARIE JENNEY Howe has re- 
cently been elected president of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Cleveland, O. Mrs. 
Howe has addressed a number of women’s 
clubs, Mothers’ and Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, schools, colleges, etc., in the inter- 
ests of the League. Wherever she speaks, 
large numbers of members are recruited 
for the organization. Mrs. Howe has 
been invited to make the address to the 
pupils of the Denison School on Memorial 
Day. 

Mrs. F. T. DuBois, wife of the Senator 
from Idaho, had charge of the model nur- 
sery at the Mothers’ Congress at Washing- 
ington. The room was bright with sun- 
shine and spring blossoms. Pretty prints 
that a tiny child could enjoy formed a 
low dado around the walls, and higher up 
were hung fine pictures of childhood and 
the home. Everything that love and sci. 
ence can bring together for the benefit of 
the little ones was there, as an object les- 
son for young mothers. In the adjoining 
playroom for larger children were a swing, 
a little dining table set with dishes, build- 
ing blocks, picture books, a blackboard, 
and dolls. In the nursery, a baby with 
inscrutable eyes and a dimple in its 
chin held a reception all the morning, 
and the little ones in the playroom had 
for companions two small daughters of 
Senator and Mrs. Dubois. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the model nursery should 
have been in charge of a woman voter, 


Mrs. KATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA, 
who has just returned to Europe, raised 
$10,000 for the Russian cause during 
her five months’ stay in this country. 
Of this sum, $4,000 was given by Ameri- 
cans and $6,000 by Russians living in 
America. Mrs. Breshkovskaya command. 
ed the respect and affection of all in this 
country who were privileged to become 
acquainted with her. She was made the 
subject of some erroneous newspaper re- 
ports, which annoyed her friends, but 
made her smile. Thus, it was declared by 
the Associated Press that at a recent meet- 
ing in Philadelphia she cried, “‘Anarchy, 
anarchy!’? This was wholly without foun- 
dation. Mrs. Breshkovskaya is no more 
an anarchist than is President Roosevelt. 
A number of papers also said that she 
gave the signal for the assassination of 
the Emperor Alexander, confounding Mrs. 
Breshkovskaya with Miss Perovskaya, 
who gave the signal, and was executed 
for it twenty-four years ago—a fact well 
known to students of Russian history. 
Mrs, Breshkovskaya at that time was in 
Siberia, thousands of miles from St. 
Petersburg. These stories frightened some 
people beforehand; but when they met 
her face to face and came to know 
her, their prejudices vanished. She has 
taken back with her not only a substantial 
sum of money, but the esteem and warm 
good-will of hundreds of Americans. 
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also; but the negro population of Chicago 
is not much in this section, Mrs, Celia 
Woolley, in their special section, has 
opened a settlement for the colored neigh- 
borhood, which is comparatively new, and 
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NEW BROOMS NEEDED. 


The purchase of individual votes by 
party candidates has become a permanent 


fact in Rhode Island and Delaware. There, 


seems to be no doubt that both parties 
in these States have sought to manufac. 
ture majorities by fraud. In view of 
these alarming facts, which make suffrage 
a farce and representative institutions only 
a name, the Springfield Republican says: 

Rhode Island reformers have just or- 
ganized a State citizens’ union to fight cor- 
ruption and agitate for desirable consti- 
tutional changes. A citizens’ union might 
be formed to advantage in Connecticut. 
Dr. Smyth may have some such movement 
in mind when he says in the Outlook: “In 
Connecticut, as in other States, the meth- 
ods are to be destroyed which are destroy- 
ing democracy; the men are to be politi- 
cally exterminated who are laying our 
heritage waste. In every city, town and 
village these men may be marked, their 
practices uncovered, and war to their po- 
litical death waged against them... . 
As one result of the last humiliating sena- 
torial election in Connecticut, some organ- 
ized activity in this direction may be 
forthcoming. There are young men who 
are willing to stake their political future in 
taking this workup. It willrequire many 
willing hands, and some new brooms.”’ 
God speed them! 

Why not young women, too? If brooms 
are needed, why not enlist in this good 
work the citizens who are the users of 
brooms and accustomed to handle them— 
the wives and mothers and housekeepers 
and home-makers of the State? History 
teaches us that the only way to purify the 
suffrage in the past has been to enlarge 
it so as to make bribery more difficult. 
The new broom needed to purify politics 
is equal suffrage for women, H. B. B. 


MISS ADDAMS AND HULL HOUSE. 

From the hubbub of a Chicago city cam- 
paign, the visitor gladly takes refuge in 
the ordered and philosophic philanthropy 
of Hull House,where Miss Addams and her 
companions have wrought out a practical 
life as interesting as the drum and the 
cannon-cracker are tiresome and ultra- 
juvenile. I visit this model of a ‘‘settle- 
ment’ every year or two, and never fail 
to find that it has added another feature 
or two to its ever-developing practicalities. 
As fast as newer settlements seem to be 
overtaking or surpassing this mother of 
them all, Hull House, like the Elmira 
Reformatory under the active genius of Mr. 
Brockway, pusbes out a new growth of 
seductive and civilizing vitality, and its 
competitors are left to imitate once more 
this inspiring original. 

When I visited Hull House this after- 
noon, I found the latest of the additions to 
its instrumentalities,—the large assembly- 
room of the women’s club, having its floor 
laid in preparation for its dedicating cere- 
monies next week, when Miss Addams 
will make an address, and her friends will 
take part in the occasion, It is a spacious 
and almost central hall, capable of seating 
in its room and end gallery between 500 
and 1,000 persons, and is a welcome annex 
just now, when the growth of the ‘‘House’”’ 
(which is a collection of houses on a whole 
block of land between streets) has made 
it crowded in nearly every one of its man- 
ifold parts. The number of “residents” 
is now 32, some of whom have been here 
almost ever since Miss Addams opened it, 
15 years ago,—the same season that the 
Rivington-street settlement in New York 
was begun. There are now 12 other set- 
tlements in Chicago alone, and the work 
is not yet overdone. Hull House alone 
provides in one or another of its many 
ways for some 7,000 persons in course of 
a fall and winter season, besides those 
additional ones who are dealt with in the 
summer in the way of outings, summer 
schools, etc. During the 15 years of its 
existence, the population of its region has 
much changed, — many have gone out, 
many have come in, a whole brood of cbil- 
dren have grown up and entered the bat- 
tle of life, better weaponed than they 
would have been but for this strong 
neighborhood influence; but still a con- 
siderable number of the original inhabi- 
tants remain in the quarter. These are 
the more prosperous among the people, 
whose life work has not taken them far 
from where they were a dozen years ago. 
An increasing number of Greeks, many 
of them from Sparta and its vicinity, in- 
habit the region now, and many Jews 





is doing as well as could be expected, in 
the increasing race animosity between 
white and colored, from which you are 
measurably free in Massachusetts. Ray- 
mond Robinson, the hero of his sister’s 
novel, ‘*The Magnetic North,’’ is at the 
head of another settlement, that of the 
Northwestern University, while Dr. Gra- 
ham Taylor carries on his settlement, so 
long established. 

An educational enterprise of unique 
character, the Lewis Institute, in the west 
part of the city, has grown in the eight 
years of its existence into an importance 
of which many Chicago ‘people do not 
seem to be aware. It is a combination of 
academic, industrial, and night schools, 
which keeps its large buildings opened for 
varied instruction, on the elective system, 
in its most diffused form, day and night. 
— Ex. 





A PLUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA GIRL. 


Miss Blanche Cousar of Lancaster, S.C., 
is a bright example of what a courageous 
and intelligent girl can do, even under 
most adverse circumstances. As a child, 
she was poor and had to earn her living, 
but she longed for an education. She 
went to the public school by day and 
worked in a cotton mill by night, walk- 
ing a mile to school and another mile to 
the mill. Though she had little time to 
study, she was one of the honor gradu- 
ates of the school. She then devoted her 
whole time to mill work to earn enough 
money to enable her to take a business 
course, which she did last fall at the 
Welsh Neck High School of Hartsville. 
She lately finished the course, and has 
now obtained the responsible position of 
stenographer and typewriter for D. W. 
Adlerman & Sons’ Company, of Alcolu, 
S.C. A local paper says: ‘‘For one of 
her tender age and limited experience, 
Miss Cousar writes remarkably well, her 
vocabulary and descriptive powers being 
really wonderful. Her school composi- 
tions were of such merit that more than 
one was published in the local papers at 
the request of the superintendent.”’ 





> | 


BEQUESTS TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 
w. 





The Massachusets W. 8S. A. not long 
since received a legacy of $500, given in 
memory of Mrs. Pamelia Barker Draper 
by one of her eldest daughters (a twin), 
Mrs. Pamelia Adams Leonard, of Milford, 
Mrs. Draper was the widow of the late 
George Draper. Her first husband was 
Mr. M. A, Blunt, a strong believer in equal 
suffrage. Her second husband was on 
the other side of the question. Mrs, Blunt 
was a faithful adherent of the suffrage 
cause, and was the first woman in Milford 
to vote for school committee. Her chil- 
dren were all trained to believe that the 
rights of women were identical with those 
of men. This legacy is a testimony and 
loving tribute of one of those children. 

Mrs. Mary F. Q. French, of Cambridge, 
a woman of strong character and decided 
opinions, was always greatly interested 
in equal rights for women, and was a fre- 
quent attendant on the meetings of the 
State Association. At her death in 1893, 
she left $400 to the Massachusetts W.S. A. 
But it was represented to the Directors of 
the Association that this money was great- 
ly needed by Mrs. French’s daughter, Mrs. 
F. B. Braynard, on account of ill health, 
and it was decided to pay Mrs. Braynard 
$25 semi-yearly, which absorbed the $400. 
Mrs. French also left $500 in trust for the 
Association, and this sum (less $20 paid 
for the care of it) has just been handed over 
to the Association, according to law. 


Cc. W. 
——_ <a 


GERMAN WOMEN AND THE COAL STRIKE. 


During the recent coal strike in. Ger- 
many, a prominent feature was the share 
taken by the women. Mass meetings of 
more than 2,000 women, such as were held 
during that strike, were unprecedented in 
Germany, and the graphic descriptions of 
them in the daily papers show how deeply 
they impressed the public. From all the 
neighboring towns, one of these reports 
says, the women had come together; they 
had walked for hours in order to see, to 
hear, and to be heard. “Most of them 
wore simple, neat dresses and aprons, 
without hats or coats. Only a shawl pro- 
tected them against the cold of the Janu- 
ary evening. Under it their faces, marked 
with want and care, looked pale and thin. 
An hour before the meeting, the large hall 
was already filléd. Hundreds of women 
could find standing-room only, and hun- 
dreds waited in the street to learn the re- 
sult of the meeting. Some, of course, 
were attracted by the novelty; but the 
mothers of families discussed the situa- 
tion with sorrowful faces, and sighs and 
tears bore testimony to its seriousness. 
All became quiet when the meeting was 








called to order and a miner’s wife, Frau 


Blum, was introduced as the first speaker 
—a thin, haggard-looking little woman, 
with deep lines of sorrow on her face, but 
with a wonderful sou) in her frail body. 
She has lately come into notice as an agi- 
tator on behalf of the miners, and it is 
astonishing how well she knows how to 
hold an audience. True, she did not say 
much that was new, but her impromptu 
speech kindled burning enthusiasm in the 
crowd. There were many tears when she 
described the misery of the poor miners’ 
families. The purpose of the meeting, to 
encourage the women to hold out to the 
last by the side of their husbands, was 
fully attained. It is remarkable in what 
an orderly way the strike has been car- 
ried on, and how the sympathy of the pub- 
lic has turned more and more strongly 
toward the side of the miners. This is 
what keeps the men up in their distress; 
they feel that victory will-be theirs if they 
persist, and abstain from violence, At 
the close of the meeting a resolution was 
adopted declaring that the women would 
not let the men resume work until their 
demands were granted.”’ (It is well 
known that the strike was finally settled 
by the intervention of the Emperor, who 
had a couple of bills presented in Parlia- 
ment, aiming to remedy the miners’ griev- 
ances.) 





DEPRAVITY OF NEW YORK POLICE. 

A great light beams upon the sense of 
humor and the sense of honor which pre- 
vail in the police foree of New York: City. 
A young man and young woman, new- 
comers to this country, asked at a police 
station for information as to how they 
might be married. The officers who were 
loafing in the house volunteered the infor- 
mation that they could be married there, 
and actually led the couple into a bogus 
wedding, in which one of their number is 
supposed to have masqueraded as a priest. 
They also gave the couple what purported 
to be a marriage certificate, and the two 
lived together as husband and wife a fort- 
night before the fraud was discovered. 
They were then directed by friends they 
had made to a clergyman, and the cere- 
mony was properly performed. 

The clergyman and the friends, not 
having learned, or not having respect for, 
the doctrine that no exposure of wrong- 
doing must be made because the police 
and the town would be placed in a scan- 
dalous light before the public and the 
world, promptly made a big fuss. Odd 
as it may appear to a community which is 
taught to resent all suggestions which may 
be derogatory to a police force, Commis- 
sioner McAdoo is inclined to join in the 
condemnation, He has even been out on 
a search for the policemen who were guilty 
of this contemptible act, with a promise 
to visit upon them condign punishment, 
What he meets is the absolute refusal of 
all men who know or might know the de- 
tails of the outrage to say a word about it. 
He admits that he is balked by ‘‘a false 
sense of honor.” A set of men appointed 
to protect the community from crime and 
to prevent the commission of wrong-doing, 
become, under the crude code of honor 
of schoolboys, abettors of one of the vilest 
of deeds. No reasoning can prevail to 
persuade men whose conception of honor 
is still in this childish state of the wrong 
they do when they act upon it as in the 
case of the New York policemen. But 
after the cruel trick they played upon the 
young immigrants, it is not quite certain 
that they have really any honor at all,— 
New Bedford Standard, 


WHY GIRLS DISLIKE HOUSE SERVICE. 





Factories are overwhelmed with appli- 
eants for work, sweat-shops flourish on 
cheap and abundant labor, department 
stores turn away thousands of would-be 
salesgirls, typewriters are legion, there 
are more teachers than there are places, 
and the cry of the unemployed is often 
heard in the land. Yet households are 
broken up, cafés glitter, restaurants issue 
cheap meal tickets, boarding-houses mul- 
tiply, and the American home is yearly 
growing less, because the American house- 
keeper cannot obtain willing and compe- 
tent service. In factories are girls who 
would better cook, in shops women who 
would make good housekeepers; hundreds 
of typewriters are reeling off badly- 
spelled words who would make creditable 
waitresses, and many are teaching school 
who should be doing anything else in the 
world, The Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston made a sys- 
tematic effort to attract the workers in 
shops and factories to domestic service, 
but with signal failure. From 564 women 
who were asked to consider housework, 
only thirty-six applied, and these were not 
altogether satisfactcry. Their dislike for 
the work is frankly stated to be on ac- 
count of the long hours, no evenings for 
themselves, isolation from other workers, 
and the social stigma that attaches to the 
occupation —Jane Seymour Klink in the 
Atlantic. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE MOTHERS’ 
CONGRESS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


these women are often led on the lonely 
heights of quiet, self-sacrificing heroism. 

Just as the happiest and most honora- 
ble and most useful task that can be set 
any man is to earn enough for the support 
of his wife and family, for the bringing up 
and starting in life of his children, so the 
most important, the most honorable and 
desirable task which can be set any woman 
is to be a good and wise mother in a home 
marked by self-respect and mutual for- 
bearance, by willingness to perform duty, 
and by refusal to sink into self-indulgence 
or avoid that which entails effort and self- 
sacrifice, Of course, there are exceptional 
men and exceptional women who can do, 
and ought to do, much more than this, 
who can lead and ought to lead great ca- 
reers of outside usefulness in addition to 
—not as substitutes for—their home 
work; but I am not speaking of excep- 
tions; I am speaking of the primary du- 
ties, I am speaking of the average citizens, 
the average men and women who make up 
the nation. 

Inasmuch as I am speaking to an assem- 
blage of mothers, I shall have nothing 
whatever to say in praise of an easy life. 
Yours is the work which is never ended. 
No mother has an easy time, and most 
mothers have very hard times; and yet 
what true mother would barter her expe- 
rience of joy and sorrow in exchange for 
a life of cold selfishness, which insists 
upon perpetual amusement and the avoid- 
ance of care, and which often finds its fit 
dwelling place in some flat designed to 
furnish with the least possible expenditure 
of effort the maximum of comfort and of 
luxury, but in which there is literally no 
place for children? 

The woman who is a good wife, a good 
mother, is entitled to our respect as is no 
one else; but she is entitled to it only be- 
cause, and so long as, she is worthy of it. 
Effort and self-sacrifice are the law of 
worthy life for the man as for the woman; 
though neither the effort nor the self-sac- 
rifice may be the same for the one as for 
the other. I do not in the least believe in 
the patient Griselda type of woman, in 
the woman who submits to gross and long- 
continued ill-treatment, any more than I 
believe in a man who tamely submits to 
wrongful aggression. No wrongdoing is 
so abhorrent as wrongdoing by a man 
toward the wife and the children who 
should arouse every tender feeling in his 
nature, Selfishness toward them, lack of 
tenderness toward them, lack of consider- 
ation for them, above all, brutality in any 
form toward them, should arouse the 
heartiest scorn and indignation in every 
upright soul. , 

I believe in the woman’s keeping her 
self-respect just as I believe in the man’s 
doing so. I believe in her rights just as 
much as I believeinthe man’s, and indeed 
a little more; and [ regard marriage as a 
partnership, in which each partner is iu 
honor bound to think of the rights of the 
other as well as of his or her own. But I 
think that the duties are even more im- 
portant than the rights; and in the long 
run I think that the reward is ampler and 
greater for duty well done than for the 
insistence upon individual rights, neces- 
sary though this, too, must often be. 
Your duty is hard, your responsibility 
great; but greatest of all is your reward. 
Ido not pity you in the least. On the 
contrary, I feel respect and admiration for 
you. 

Into the woman’s keeping is committed 
the destiny of the generations to come 
after us. In bringing up your children 
you mothers must remember that, while 
it is essential to be loving and tender, it is 
no less essential to be wise and firm. 
Foolishness and affection must not be 
treated as interchangeable terms, and, be- 
sides training your sons and daughters in 
the softer and milder virtues, you must 
seek to give them those stern and hardy 
qualities which in after life they will 
surely need. Some children will go 
wrong in spite of the best training, and 
some will go right even when their sur- 
roundings are most unfortunate; never- 
theless, an immense amount depends upon 
the family training. If you mothers, 
through weakness, bring up your sons to 
be selfish and to think only of themselves, 
you will be responsible for much sadness 
among the women who are to be their 
wives in the future. If you let your 
daughters grow up idle, perhaps under 
the mistaken impression that, as you 
yourselves have had to work hard, they 
shall knpw only enjoyment, you are pre- 
paring them to be useless to others and 
burdens to themselves. 

Teach boys and girls alike that they are 
not to look forward to lives spent in avoid- 
ing difficulties, but to lives spent in over- 
coming difficulties. Teach them that 
work, for themselves and also for others, 
is not a curse, but a blessing; seek to 
make them happy, to make them enjoy 
life, but seek also to make them face life 
with the steadfast resolution to wrest 





success from labor and adversity, and to 
do their whole duty before God and to 
man. Surely she who can thus train her 
sons and her daughters is thrice fortunate 
among women. 

There are many good people who are 
denied the supreme blessing of children, 
and for these we have the respect and 
sympathy always due to those who, from 
no fault of their own, are denied any of 
the other great blessings of life; but the 
man or woman who deliberately foregoes 
these blessings, whether from viciousness, 
coldness, shallow-heartedness, self-indul- 


gence, or mere failure to appreciate aright ° 


the difference between the all important 
and the unimportant—why,such a creature 
merits contempt as hearty as any visited 
upon the soldier who runs away in battle, 
or upon the man who refuses to work for 
the support of those dependent upon him, 
and who, though able-bodied, is yet con- 
tent to eat in idleness the bread which 
others provide. 

The existence of women of this type 
forms one of the most unpleasant and un- 
wholesome features of modern life. If 
any one is so dim of vision as to fail to see 
what a thoroughly unlovely creature such 
&@ woman is, I wish they would read Judge 
Robert Grant’s novel, *‘Unleavened Bread,”’ 
ponder seriously the character of Selma, 
and think of the fate that would surely 
overcome any nation which developed its 
average and typical woman along such 
lines. Unfortunately it would be untrue 
to say that this type exists only in Ameri- 
can novels, That it also exists in Ameri- 
can life is made unpleasantly evident by 
the statistics as to the dwindling families 
in some localities. 

It is made evident in equally sinister 
fashion by the census statistics as to di- 
vorce, which are fairly appalling, for easy 
divorce is now, as it ever has been, a bane 
to any nation, a curse to society, a men- 
ace to the home, an incitement to married 
unhappiness and to immorality, an evil 
thing for men and a still more hideous 
evil for women. These unpleasant ten- 
dencies in our American life are made 
evident by articles such as those which I 
actually read not long ago in a certain 
paper, where a clergymen was quoted, 
seemingly with approval, as expressing 
the general American attitude when he 
said that the ambition of any save a very 
rich man should be to rear two children 
only, 80 as to give his children an oppor- 
tunity ‘‘to taste a few of the good things 
of life.’’ 

This man, whose profession and calling 
should have made him a moral teacher, 
actually set before others the ideal, not of 
training children to do their duty, not of 
sending them forth with stout hearts and 
ready minds to win triumphs for them- 
selves and their country, not of allowing 
them the opportunity and giving them the 
privilege of making theirown place in the 
world, but, forsooth, of keeping the num- 
ber of children so limited that they might 
“taste a few good things’’! The way to 
give a child a fair chance in life is not to 
bring it up in luxury, bat to see that it 
has the kind of training that will give it 
strength of character. Even apart from 
the vital question of national life, and re- 
garding only the individual interest of the 
children themselves, happiness in the true 
sense is a hundred-fold more apt to come 
to any given member of a healthy family 
of healthy-minded children, well brought 
up, well educated, but taught that they 
must shift for themselves, must win their 
own way, and by their own exertions 
make their own positions of usefulness, 
than it is apt to come to those whose 
parents themselves have acted on and 
have trained their children to act on the 
selfish and sordid theory that the whole 
end of life is ‘‘to taste afew good things.”’ 

The intelligence of the remark is on a 
par with its morality, for the most rudi- 
mentary mental process would have shown 
the speaker that, if the average family in 
which there are children contained but two 
children, the nation as a whole would de- 
crease in population so rapidly that in 
two or three generations it would very 
deservedly be on the point of extinctiun, 
so that the people who had acted on this 
base and selfish doctrine would be giving 
place to others with braver and more ro- 
bust ideals. Nor would such a result be 
in any way regrettable, for a race that 
practised such doctrine—that is, a race 
that practised race suicide—would there- 
by conclusively show that it was unfit to 
exist, and that it had better give place to 
people who had not forgotten the primary 
laws of their being. 

To sum up, then, the whole matter is 
simple enough, If either a race or an in- 
dividual prefers the pleasure of mere ef- 
fortless ease, of self-indulgence, to the 
infinitely deeper, the {infinitely higher 
pleasures that come to those who know 
the toil and the weariness, but also the 
joy, of hard duty well done, why, that 
race or that individual must inevitably in 
the end pay the penalty of leading a life 
both vapid and ignoble. No man and no 
woman really worthy of the name can care 
for a life spent solely or chiefly in the 
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WORTH LOOKING 


The New Hook for a Woman's Shoe 
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Hagan’s Corner— Washington and Boylston Streets 
**The Shoe That Made Boston Famous” 
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avoidance of risk and trouble and labor. 
Save in exceptional cases, the prizes worth 
having in life must be paid for, and the 
life worth living must be a life of work for 
a worthy end, and ordinarily of work more 
for others than for one’s self. 

The man is but a poor creature whose 
effort is not rather for the betterment of 
his wife and children than for himself; 
and as for the mother, her very name 
stands for loving unselfishness and self- 
abnegation, and, in any society fit to ex- 
ist, is fraught with associations which 
render it holy. 

The woman’s task is not easy—no task 
worth doing is easy—but in doing it, and 
when she has done it, there shall come to 
her the highest and holiest joy known to 
mankind; and having done it, she shall 
have the reward prophesied in Scripture, 
for her husband and her children, yes, and 
all people who realize that her work lies 
at the foundation of all national happi- 
ness and greatness, shall rise up and call 
her blessed. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs, ANNA HAMMOND, of Broken Bow, 
Nebraska, familiarly known as ‘“‘Grand- 
ma Hammond”’ by her many friends and 
neighbors, died Feb. 26, aged nearly 105 
years. 

Mrs. Hammond was born in Bath, N. Y., 
March 23, 1800, was married in 1829, and 
during her earlier life ‘of more than a cen- 
tury, enjoyed all her mental and physical 
powers unimpaired. But for the mishap 
of a fall two weeks ago, she might have 
lived for a much longer period. She leaves 
four surviving children and five grand- 
children. 

Mrs. Hammond was a patriotic and pub- 
lic-spirited woman, honorary president of 
the Equal Suffrage Club of Rusbkville, Neb., 
a member of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
and the ranking senior member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
In her death the suffragists of Nebraska 
have lost a loyal and consistent worker; 
her neighbors and relatives a beloved and 
venerated friend. N. E. T. 
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DORCHESTER—$23, single family house, 10 
rooms, modern conveniences, in fine order, good 
neighborhood, steam and electrics. Address 
OwNER, 8 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Athena Club gave a very pleasing 
representation of the amusing farce-com- 
edy, ‘‘Woodcock’s Little Game,’ at the 
Franklin Square House in this city Mon- 
day evening. Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw 
superintended the production, and also 
took one of the leading parts, with much 
grace and spirit. 


Miss Frances Ellen Burr’s address at the 
recent legislative hearing in Connecticut 
in behalf of municipal suffrage was pub- 
lished in full in the Hartford Times of 
March 15. She predicted that when evo- 
lution had got along a little farther, the 
race would realize “that brains and heart 
in government are of more importance 
than sex.”’ 


The National Congress of Mothers 
elected officers as follows: President, Mrs. 
Frederick Schoff, Philadelphia; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. D, O. Mears, Albany, Mrs. W. 
W. Murphy, Los Angeles, Mrs. R. R. Cot- 
ten, Bruce, N. C.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. E, N. Grice, Philadelphia; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. J. P. Bronk, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; treasurer, Mrs. Louis 
K. Gilson, Wilmette, Ill.; auditor, Mrs. 
Roger B. McMullen, Evanston, III. 


Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, in the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, takes issue with Rev. 
Dr. Leighton Parks, who ascribes the in- 
crease of divorces to the higher education 
of women,and claims that the double stand- 
ard of morals is the chief cause of marital 
infelicity. She says in part: ‘‘*Root out the 
double code of morals, and teach the boy 
to keep himself as pure and unsullied as 
he wishes his future wife to be, and he 
will have ample time to improve his mind 
even if he cannot go to college, for the 
time and money boys waste on tobacco, 
to say nothing of liquor and the rest, 
would fit them to associate with highly- 
educated women if it was expended on 
self-improvement instead of the sowing 
of wild oats.’’ Let the pulpit and press 
unite in putting down the double code 
of morals and exalting the single code 
taught by the Nazarene. Then will di- 
| vorce and many other evils flee away and 
be no more. 














Do You Want a Sound Sleep? 





Do you wish to go to sleep or to toss all night on @ poor mattress? 
Nothing so befits a man for the cares of business or social life as sleep, 
and the first essential of sleep is a comfortable mattress. 


TheO.D.Baker Pure Curled Hair Mattresses 


‘induce calm, restful sleep.’’ 


We have made mattresses and upholstered springs for years for the dealers 
here in Boston and elsewhere, and now, in the line of advancement, have taken 
the greatest step of all in offering our unexcelled products direct from factory 
to the consumer, at our warerooms, 25 Sudbury Street. 

Come, and we will show you bedding beyond your greatest expectations 





25 Sudbury St. 





O. D. BAKER & CO. 
Off Haymarket Square 











MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


NEwtTon.—The League on March 8 lis- 
tened to an interesting address on the 
School City, by Wilson L. Gill of Phila- 
delphia. Many educators were present, 
including F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent 
of the Newton schools, George A. Walton 
of the State Board of Education and Miss 
Cobb of the school committee. March 13 
Lasell Semipvary opened its hospitable 
doors to the League and friends. Many 
of the teachers and young women gradu- 
ates listened with interest to an able ad- 
dress by Mrs. E. F. Boland on *‘The Influ- 
ence on the home of the ballot for wom- 
en.’’ Discussion followed. The students 
furnished good music, which added to the 
enjoyment. 


RoxsBury.—The League last Saturday 
discussed the condition of the city public 
schools, There was a general agreement 
that a public school system can only at- 
tain perfection as the election of masters, 
teachers, and members of school boards is 
made to depend on fitness for the position 
and genuine interest in the welfare of 
others, rather than on political influence 
or affinity. The following resolution was 
adopted: ‘‘Resolved, That we learn with 
much satisfaction of the extension of suf- 
frage in Queensland, Australia, giving to 
woman State suffrage in addition to na- 
tional suffrage which she already had. 
We congratulate Queensland, and com- 
mend this action to the consideration of 
our own people.’’ Satisfaction was also 
exprossed over the failure of the Senate to 
pass the Oklahoma Statehood bill, thus 
temporarily, at least, relieving the women 
of Oklahoma of the danger of being 
classed with paupers and idiots. The 
League met at the home of Mrs. Ford. 
They were pleasantly entertained, and 
each lady carried away, through the cour- 
tesy of the hostess, a tiny nosegay of 
sweet peas. The enthusiastic president, 
Mrs. Gleason, was much missed. She lies 
illat her home. Inquiry as to her condi- 
tion was made by telephone, and there 
were many expressions of sympathy when 
the message was brought in that she was 
no better. A. M. MosHeEr, 

Press Com. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 





APRIL Days. By Louella Clark. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 
1904, 


This is a volume of poems of unusual 
merit, simple, clear, unpretending and 
genuine. We give below, one as a fair 
specimen of their artistic merit, 


SIGNS OF SUMMER, 


This morning, dropping through the cold 
March mist, 
I heard a robin’s song, clear, sweet, and 
calm, 
As if midsummer heaven of sunshine kissed 
Full flowering meadows all baptized in 
balm. 
Sudden my soul arose, smit with that sweet 
sound— 
Sure note of promise—and in haste to greet 
Its dawning gladness, scaled its wintry bound 
To feel the summer-blessed pulses beat. 


O beaming fields of sunshine, grateful shade 
Of cool, sweet woodlands, deep lakes sleep- 
ing still, 
Strewn with white lilies; great rocks over- 
laid 
With breadths of gleaming mosses; songs 
that fill 
The summer vales with rapture; winds that 
range 
O’er wave and wood, and sweep where 
mountains high, 
Above all breath of restlessness or change, 
Lean their scarred brows of bravery ’gainst 
the sky! 


“All, all for you,”’ so said the robin’s song, 
And, weary with the winter, so my soul 
Grew strangely glad, seeing it was not long 

Before its prison gates would outward roll 
And let it into life. No matter now 
en ~ the mockery of the bleak, blanched 
ays; 
No matter now what black clouds draped the 


brow 
Of boding night; since all pain ends in 
praise. 





HUMOROUS. 


The derrick isn’t handsome, but it has 
an uplifting influence. — Philadelphia 
Record. 


Employer (to new office boy)—Has the 
cashier told you what you are to do this 
afternoon? 

Office Boy—Yes, sir; I’m to wake him 
when I see you coming.—Scraps. 


First Chauffeur—How did you come to 
hit the chap? Were you running too fast? 

Second Chauffeur — Certainly not. He 
was running tuo slow!—Puck. 


Reggie Ripper—D’ye know, Miss Twip- 
per, 1 sometimes wish I could be appoint- 
ed fool-killer faw a while, ye know. 

Tessie Tripper — Why, Reggie, you 
shouldn’t let your—er—thoughts run on 
suicide!—Cleveland Leader. 


Friend—Perfume on your handkerchief, 
eh? I didn’t know you were such a fop! 

Married Man—I’m not; my wife puts it 
on when she wants to remind me to bring 
something home at nigbt. She says it 
is better than tying a string on my finger. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


A young man applied for a position as 
teacher. But there was an examination 
to be passed, and the candidate returned 
in a melancholy state of mind. ‘*What’s 
the matter, Sam?” asked one of his towns- 
men. ‘“Couldn’t you stand the examina- 
tion?”’ ‘**No,sub,’’ was theanswer. ‘*They 
asked me about things that happened be- 
fore I was born!’’—New York Times. 


When the days are cool, the tuberculosis 
patients on North Brother Island wrap 
themselves in the blue blankets furnished 
by the city and sit in the open air fora 





A Salvage Stock of Books 





18,000 Volumes at Half and Less 


We have on sale a tremendous purchase of 18,000 volumes 
of the famous Alta and Acorn editions of standard books which 
we secured from the salvage stock of H. T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia, whose place of business was recently destroyed by fire. 


We were the only purchasers from Boston, and we can promise book- 
lovers a rare bargain treat in the offering. There are over 300 titles 
to choose from, and we will not attempt to list them here. 


Suffice it to say that they are books which always sell at 
25c and 35c per volume, but you may have unrestricted 


choice from the entire lot at. . 


125c 





R. AH. WHITE Co. 











E are showing a splendid line 
of Ladies’ Wash Hid 
Gloves that wash so beau- 


tifully in soap and water. @ W wW 
They come in many colors and give 


great satisfaction, 


both in fit and 


wearing quality. @ Ww ww ww 
wf 2 MISS M. F. FISH, 
144 Tremont St. 


ww wv 














sun bath, A short time ago the health 
commissioner conducted a party of peace 
delegates to the island. They were from 
England, and had seen pictures of the 
North American Indian. ‘‘How interest- 
ing!’’ remarked one visitor. ‘See bow 
peacefully they sit. Are they the last of 
he Mohicans?’”? —New York Sun. 








The Royal Blue Line bave arranged an 
eight day personally conducted Tour, 
leaving Boston Friday, March 31. As this 
covers the period of the Spring Vacation 
for a great many of the New England 
schools, the programme in Washington 
will be particularly arranged to interest 
teachers and scholars, and those joining 
the party can look forward to a pleasur- 
able and interesting eight days. Other 
dates from Boston are April 14, April 28, 
May 12. Will be glad to forward itinerary 
on \japplication to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington St., Boston. 


+ 


SPECIAL NOTICKS. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 














Boston, Mass, 





BUTLER AND INSIDE MAN, — Position 
wanted as butler, or butler and general inside 
man, by Armenian who speaks English and has 
experience of the work. Rev. Sydney N. Usher, 
of Philadelphia, for whom he acted as dragoman 
cme & seven months’ journey, writes: “He 
proved himseif most faithful and painstaking, 
worthy of every confidence, and an example of 
unselfishness, manliness, self-control, and ster- 
ling uprightness.’’ Address H. H. Haroutune, 2 
Wellington Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 





INTERPRETER.—A cosege graduate who 
can write and speak English, French, German, 
Yiddish, Russian, Bulgarian, Turkish, Greek,and 
Armenian, wants a situation as clerk, time-keep- 
er, or interpreter, Can give good references. 
Willing to fill any position, Address D. A. 
Richards, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 





RUSSIAN LESSONS. — Lessons in the Rus- 
sian lauguage given to classes or single pupils, 
by a young Russian lady whom Miss Helen Saw- 
telle, principal of the Hanoock School, recom 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, to responsible party. House has 
eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References 
given and required. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 
65 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





WORA NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian student of twenty, speaking English, 
wants to work night and morning for his board 
(in or near Boston by preference) and go to high 
school. Lady for wnom he has worked says he 
isatreasure. Address K. Madenigtan, care K. 
Tourian, Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Mass 








The Advocate of Peace 


A monthly jjournal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members, 





MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
5. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Prineipal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind, 23d year opened Seft. «1 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admits 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


55th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 




















The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific have made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change. 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 
cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 23d, 
arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th. This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only $56.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pull- 
man Standard sleeping car, $14.00; Pull- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E, ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E, L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 





HOUSEWORK — An Armenian, said to be 
capable, intelligent and honest, wants a place to 
do housework. Can speak séme English. Ad- 
cose Charlie Ahmad, 28 Central St., Peabody, 

ass. 
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TOO FEEBLE. 


BY MISS GEORGIA WHITE. 
Once again the noble Solons, 
Gallant gentlemen and true, 

Out of kindness have refused to 
Let the suffrage bill go through. 
“Lovely woman’’—will you note ?— 

“Isn't strong enough to vote.” 


She can keep a household running, 
Take in washing every day, 

And by few such light exertions 
For the family living pay. 

But for all of that, please note, 

“She’s not strong enough to vote.”’ 


With a little shining needle 
She can draw more money in 

Than her spouse can, with a crowbar, 
Manage any way to win. 

But, alas! the wise to quote, 

“She’s Bot strong enough to vote.”’ 


Though she ’tends to all the duties 
Which the lordly voters shirk, 

While they sit around the grocery 
When they ought to be at work, 

Still they grumble in the throat, 
“She’s not strong enough to vote.”’ 


She can turn a creaking wringer 
While her husband sits and talks, 
But she could not lift a ballot 
And then drop it in a box. 
Bless you, no! Why, don’t you note 
She’s not strong enough to vote? 
—Randolph Herald. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 21, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal . 


Our Illinois suffrage work is meeting 
with more attention by legislators than 
ever before, and more women are enlisted. 

After our Senate Hearing our bill was 
reported out favorably; later it passed 
second reading safely, and is now on the 
order of third reading. 

Much newspaper attention was given to 
a witty (?) resolution presented by a 
scarcely - responsible Senator, advising 
‘*women and females to raise babies.’’ It 
took only a second for his indignant asso- 
ciates to sweep it to the table, and later 
they were profuse in apologies. This, 
however, and not the able speeches, caused 
newspaper comment, 

Our Hearing last week before the House 
Elections Committee was held in the great 
House of Representatives to accommodate 
the crowd, 

Hon. John H. Dailey, the Chairmat, 
was unusually courteous, and took pains 
to answer some objections raised by mem- 
bers. All but four of the Elections Com- 
mittee were present, besides a goodly 
number of other members and Senators. 

Forty-eight chairmen of committees had 
been asked not to call a committee meet- 
ing at our hour, 2 P. M., and all heeded 
this request. Is not this unusual in legis 
lative courtesy? 

The speakers were introduced in three 
groups. The professional women includ- 
ed Rev. Kate Hughes of Table Grove, 
Miss Florence King, a Chicago lawyer, 
Dr. Marion Bowles of Joliet, president of 
the Illinois E. S. A., and also chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the Illinois 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs, 
Mary Darrow Olson, principal of McCosh 
school in Chicago and delegate from the 
Ella F. Young Club, Miss Kate O’Conner, 
areal estate agent of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell of Joliet, our only 
Illinois pioneer suffrage’ speaker. Mrs. 
Campbell was quite the hero of the occa- 
sion, 

In the next group of speakers were offi- 
cers of Federated Clubs: Mrs. Gertrude 
B. Blackwelder of Chicago Women’s Club 
and Every-Day Club; Mrs, Anna M. Bow- 
man, president of Sterling and Rock Falls 
Women’s Club; Mrs. O. W. Dean, presi- 
dent of Progressive Health Club and rep- 
resentative of Douglas Park Women’s Club; 
Mrs. Estelle M. Pierson, president of Wil- 
mette Woman's ‘Club; Miss Edith Good- 
speed, of Chicago Teachers’ Federation; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowland, president of 
Englewood Woman’s Club; Miss Anna 
Nichols of the same club and also Neigh- 
borhood House Woman’s Club; Mrs, Harry 
S. Hyman of the Niké Club, and Mrs. 
Helen M. Gallagher of the Catholic Wo- 
man’s League. The latter could not be 
present, but sent a letter. 

In the third group of speakers were 
some whose organizations had not en- 
dorsed any suffrage bill, but their mem- 
bership had many earnest suffragists. 

Mrs. Lorain J. Pitkin, a high official of 
the Daughters of Rebecca, Eastern Star 
and Woman's Relief Corps, said woman 
suffrage sentiment had grown greatly 
among these women. : 

Mrs. Helen M. Hefferan, president of 
the Illinois Congress of Mothers, sent a 
letter. Miss B. H. Smidl, active in Bo- 
hemian women’s organizations, spoke for 
the 18,000 Bohemian women organized in 
Illinois. 

Miss Emma Steghagen, of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, spoke for the work- 
ing girls; Rev. Mecca M. Varney and Miss 





Marie Brehm for the W. C. T. U.; and 
Mrs, Carrie L. Grout, a probation officer, 
spoke in behalf of the dependent and de- 
fective classes women must care for. 

These twenty-two persons finished in 
less than two hours, and the committee, 
by a more than two-thirds vote, recom- 
mended that the bill do pass. 

It was a happy party of speakers and 
suffrage workers who weut then to the 
Executive Mansion, where the Governor’s 
wife was waiting to receive us. She her- 
self is an officer of the Englewood Club, 
which sent four delegates to the Hearing. 

Our day was full of good things, and 
closed with a reception given us by Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Dixon. They were so watch- 
ful to have us meet all the Senators pres- 
ent, and so ready to steer the conversa- 
tion to our bill, that the evening was most 
valuable. Exquisite taste was sbown in 
all the details, and the elaborate supper 
served at ten o’clock was a tribute to 
women who had worked hard. 

These social courtesies were helpful, 
and greatly appreciated. 

No other bill has had so extensive a 
hearing or so many workers. No ‘‘Antis’’ 
have appeared. Some members say they 
have had more letters urging a vote for 
this bill than for any other. 

We are not worried by the bill intro- 
duced to repeal school suffrage. It is a 
‘*joke.’’ It is, however, a hint that the 
Legislature can repeal this and all other 
laws women approve, secured through fifty 
years of hard work. Cc. W. McC, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





At the Ober-Realschule (college with a 
Bachelor of Science course) at Freiburg in 
Baden, coéducation has been tried for a 
couple of years. Among the 28 recent 
graduates, 24 were boys and four girls. 
Four of the boys and three of the girls 
graduated with the highest mark, Of the 
four girls, one intends to study medicine, 
one natural sciences, and two philology. 

The philosophical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna lately voted on the ad- 
mission of women as professors at the 
University. Out of the 50 members of 
the faculty present, 40 voted in favor and 
only 10 against. This result is mainly due 
to the advocacy of Professor Friedrich 
Jodl, a warm defender of women’s rights, 
It is expected that the ministry of public 
instruction will confirm the resolution 
passed by the faculty, and will make wom- 
en legally eligible to professorships. Now 
let our American Universities wake up 
and follow a good example. 





Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin began 
on March 9 a course of lectures on color 
vision at the Johns Hopkins University. 
In connection with her lectures on logic, 
Professor Royce of Harvard recently said 
to his class, apropos of her “inconsistent 
triad’: **This system, although independ- 
ently approached by several investigators, 
was never fully demonstrated until, in 1881, 
in an extremely technical paper in the 
Johns Hopkins University studies in logic, 
Mrs, Ladd Franklin worked out the whole 
method. There is no reason why this 
should not be accepted as the definite 
solution of the reduction of syllogisms. It 
is rather remarkable that the crowning 
activity in a field worked ever since the 
days of Aristotle should be the achieve- 
ment of an American woman,” 

The number of regular matriculated 
women in German Universities during the 
winter semester °04-05 is 122, besides 
1,633 ‘thearers,” a larger number of both 
than ever before. The 122 regular post- 
graduate students are distributed as fol. 
lows: Munich, 47; Heidelberg, 32; Frei- 
berg, 31; Erlangen, Tiibingen, Wiirzburg, 
four each, The increase at Munich espe. 
cially shows how eagerly women will seek 
the large Universities when they can 
secure official recognition. Of the ‘‘hear- 
ers,’’ who are not graduates of a prepara 
tory school,at those six coéducational Uni. 
versities, and of both graduates and non- 
graduates at the others which admit all 
women as special students only, regardless 
of their previous training, Berlin las of 
course the largest number, 657; Strasburg 
has 224, Breslau 119, Bonn 94, little Kon- 
igsburg and large Leipzig 91 each, Géttin- 
gen 69, Halle 56, Frieburg 51, Jena 36; 
Kiel 15, Marburg 10, Wiirzburg 5, Erlan- 
gen 2. The women graduates of the pre. 
paratory schools at several of the large 
Prussian Uuiversities have united in peti- 
tioning the Prussian minister of educa. 
tion to grant them the same privileges 
as are given women at the South German 
Universities. In view of the imposing 
number of petitioners possessing the full 
requirements for regular matriculation, 
the usual excuse that there is no need to 
convert the Universities into coéducation- 
al institutions ‘‘on account of a few ex- 
ceptional women’”’ can hardly be longer 
maintained, and there are strong hopes 
that the time is near when even in Prussia 
an equal standing can no longer be denied 
to women who have an equal preparation. 





SWIMMING 
CLASSES 


RE-OPENED MARCH 1 IN 


The Allen Gymnasium 
42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, aspray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 








As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read. 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAviIp SosKIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 











EAR FRIENDS: Meow—ladies—Easter—broth- 


ers—bowow. Understand? Will come and 
explain. Master sends us (large size) on beautiful 
Art Blotters, 5 for 10c or 12 for 20c,. Want us 
before Easter? Send quick; getting rushed now. 
Address our master, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


208 F Summer Street, boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS 


‘“ Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 


Honorary Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert S. Cook, L.H.D. (Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University), Prof. 
William G. Ward, kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 

Price, $1.00 per year. 

Address: Editor “ARMENIA” 

P.O Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 








American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 

Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
Che Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Us 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lg lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tsewanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


Boston. 











TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Saaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. Forsale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





-to raise the age of consent from 16 to 18 years was lost. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrret Taytorn Urron and Exizasetsa J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

President, Rev. Anna H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE WELL 
1443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. *” 8 Park Ane py 

Vice-President-at- ©, Mrs. CARRIZ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs 

The Osborne, West 57th St., New York City. : — ep ay 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Katz M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Auditors { Miss LAURA CLaAy. to Ky. 
* | Dr. Cona Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








The 87th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E, Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and is confident that reasonable rates from eastern points to Chicago, and from points 
west of Chicago to Portland, will be secured. 





Martha Schofield, of Aiken, S. C., in sending a contribution to our treasury, 
writes: “I might die to-night, so I send now. I earn money to help do good.” 





Dr. Alida C. Avery, of San Francisco, says in a recent letter: ‘‘Nothing daunted 
by the defeat of the suffrage bill, we are going right along with the campaign of edu- 
cation, and mean to have matters preliminary in better shape when the next Legisla- 
ture convenes.”’ 





Political Equality Clubs at Phelps, N. Y., and at Newport, Del., have presented 
pictures of Miss Anthony to the public schools, 





The April number of Progress will contain an outline of the Program of the Port- 
land Convention, additional information about railroad rates, etc. There will be other 
interesting features. This number will be especially adapted for distribution by State 
Associations, One hundred copies will be sent in one bundle to any address in the 
United States for one dollar. State presidents, please bear this in mind. 





Mrs. Farmer writes that the Juvenile Court Bill in the Minnesota Legislature has 
passed to its first reading in the House and gone to the Committee, and that the bill 
Mrs. McCulloch tells us that 
she willsend direct to the WomMAN’s JoURNAL an account of the Illinois Legislative 
work, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller and Miss Anne F. Miller, of Geneva, N. Y., sail to- 
day (March 18) for London, They will visit Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith Miller, Jr. 
Mr. Miller is connected with the American Embassy. In a letter to Headquarters 
shortly before leaving, Miss Miller says: ‘*The suffrage interest seems to me to be very 
rapid in its growth. I can hardly keep up with the opportunities,” 








The Equal Suffrage Club of Geneva, Neb., served the meal for the first annual 
Farmers’ Institute dinner at that place, held early in the month. Corn was served in 
@ great variety of forms. 





Mrs. Catt sends the following interesting items: ‘‘The New York City League had 
a college day this afternoon. The speakers were college women, and Mrs. Blatch pre- 
sided, All wore caps and gowns. Mrs, Park of Boston was here, and she did make a 
beautiful speech. They have organized a College League here in New York.’’ This 
is the best kind of news. 





Less than a year ago the Literature Committee of our Association printed 10,000 
of Mrs, Catt’s famous little booklet, ‘Do You Know?” This large edition has already 
been exhausted, and the Association has already gotten its money back in sales. This 
shows that the booklet was ordered by persons who really wanted it, and not merely 
sent out gratuitously. The California Association also distributed 10,000 copies. Mrs. 
Catt is making a few necessary revisions, and another edition will soon be ready. 
The demands for ‘‘Do You Know?”’ are constant, and we are pleased to inform our 
friends that we shall soon be in a position to supply them again. 





Mrs, Lucretia L. Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, went to the annual meeting of the 
National Congress of Mothers in Washington as fraternal delegate from the N. A. W. 
S. A. Mrs, Blankenburg presented the greetings of our Association, congratulated 
this Congress on being the first reform association of women to receive the public 
endorsement of a President of the United States, and closed her remarks by asking 
whether mothers and women teachers are in a position to instruct children in the 
duties of citizenship when they themselves are denied these duties. 





The P, E, Club of Meriden, Conn., has ornamented the walls of the hall in which 
it meets with one of the large half-tones of Miss Anthony, framed, and with the penny 
prints of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone and Lucretia Mott framed together. This latter 
makes a handsome picture, and the four prints of Anthony, Stone, Stanton and Mott, 
framed together, make a fine picture, suitable for a gift to any suffragist. The half- 
tones of Miss Anthony cost but 25 cents each, postpaid. 





Mrs. Mary H. Loines, of New York, recently stopped over in New Orleans, en 
route to California, and spent an evening with Miss Kate Gordon and her family. 





The Executive Committee of the Maine W. S. A. met recently with Mrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day, State President, and elected delegates and ‘alternates to the Portland 
Convention, as follows: Delegates, Mrs. Day, Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Miss Helen Bates 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Mrs. Eunice C, Frye; alternates, Mrs. Nellie Guilford, Mrs. 
Sarah F, Hamilton, Miss Anne Burgess, Miss Emily Tappan, Dr. Jennie Fuller. It 
was voted to pledge $50 tothe National. Are the other State Associations thinking 
about their Convention pledges? Now is the time, 





Mrs. Stockwell, president of the Minnesota W. S. A., writes: “I went out to a 
meeting of the Monticello Club Monday evening, and talked to them about the history 
of our movement. It isalive, splendid club. I found one of the brightest and most 
intelligent women there, Miss Mary E. Hager, to be a grandniece of Abby Kelley, and 
very proud she is of the distinction, too.’’ In a personal letter Mrs. Stockwell gives 
another item which she did not intend for publication, but which is so well worth 
repeating that we cannot refrain from giving it. Mr. Stockwell is president this year 
of the Men’s Club of the Unitarian Church of Minneapolis, and always invites the 
women to attend the meetings, ‘‘an innovation which they appreciate.’’ This is just 
the sort of thing we would expect of Mr. Stockwell. 





The Rochester P. E. C. is about to subscribe for the P. E. Leaflets for 200 of its 
members. Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, in writing of a recent meeting, says: ‘‘We had the 
good luck to have Miss Mills with us last night. She spoke well, and though she had 
only a few minutes, it was so to the point and so waked up the people that they were 
ready to subscribe for the News-Letter, and we also secured several new members.”’ 





Four more Clubs in Oregon—Newberg, with the following officers: President, 
Mrs. F, M.-Morris; vice-president, Mrs. M. J. Newland; secretary, Mrs. Inez B. Butt; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary Mitchell; auditor, Mrs, Elizabeth Randall. Dayton—President, 
Mrs. Rachel B, Webber; secretary, Mrs. J. W. Carey; treasurer, Mrs. Leavitt. Lafay- 
ette—President, Mrs. Mamie Cone; vice-president, Mrs. Miranda Smith; secretary, Mrs. 
Jennie Hyde; trearurer, Mrs. Charlotte Kennedy; auditor, Mrs. Ida Parker. North 
Yamhill—President, Mrs. Ama Laughlin; vice-president, Mrs, J. M. Bunn; secretary, 
Mrs. Cecil Hutchcroft; treasurer, Mrs, Blanche Walker; auditor, Mrs. Mary Stoll. 





The Dansville (N. Y.) P. E. C. has offered a prize of $5 to the pupils of the High 
School for the best essay on ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” 





The woman suffrage society recently organized by Mrs. Upton and Miss Clay in 
Cleveland, O., has adopted as its name ‘‘The Social Study Club.”’ This Club will 
meet every other Wednesday in a parlor of the Hollenden Hotel, and will discuss social 
subjects. 
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